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one class of goods to another. Altogether such systems cannot be said to
meet present-day requirements and sanitary ideas.
An improvement on this system is the use of cork slabs. These are
made by warming and compressing granulated cork so that the granules
adhere together, giving a slab of some mechanical strength. Such slabs
are made in thicknesses of 2, 3, and 4 in., and are built up in layers to
give an insulation of the desired thickness. The first layer is stuck on
to the surface to be insulated by bitumastic or by a screed of Portland
cement. Subsequent layers may be attached by the same means or may
be nailed to the first layer. The surface of the last layer is, on the walls
and ceiling, faced with cement worked to a smooth surface with the idea
of giving a waterproof and sanitary finish. If, however, this coating is
only of Portland cement this ideal is not attained, and in the best practice
a special facing is put over the Portland. The floors are finished either
in granolithic or asphalt, and the floor covering is carried 6 in. up the walls
to form a skirting. Such a room may be readily washed down without
moisture affecting the insulation, and to facilitate this the floors should
be laid with a fall. A modification of this system is now on the market iu
which the last layer of slabs already has a facing attached thereto. This
reduces the labour of facing in situ, but leaves a joint between each slab
which is objectionable.
Such insulation is readily applicable to land work, but is not so suited
for marine work. A ship is a very irregularly shaped structure with many
awkward projections on the inside. It is clearly impossible to fit cork (or
any other previously prepared) slabs exactly to such a structure, and any
attempt to do so would result in excessive cost, as all cutting must be done
by skilled labour. The result is that cavities are left in the insulation to
which water may obtain access from leaking seams and rivets, and set up
corrosion of the ship's structure. Some makes of cork slab also disintegrate,
and recent cases have occurred with holds insulated with cork slabs and
asphalt where the insulation has compressed and sunk. On investigation
these have mostly been found to be due to defective cork slabs. Some
of the specially faced slabs previously mentioned have also been found to
buckle after erection, a slab less than 2 ft. 6 in. square warping by 2 in.
This forms cavities in the insulation, and is particularly objectionable in
overhead work where rails for hanging meat may be fitted.
Plastic insulation is a very promising form for future development.
The principle of such is the mixture of granulated cork with a binding
material, the whole being applied to the surface to be insulated in a plastic
condition and allowed to set. The face of the insulation is then finished
with a special facing as previously described for cork slabs. Fig. 17 shows
a part section of a ship insulated on this system. Grounds are attached
to the frames at intervals. The insulation is applied and allowed to take
on an initial set. A light expanded metal- is then tacked on to the face of
the grounds and the facing applied to this. This results in a waterproof
and sanitary job, and the reinforcement gives strength and flexibility to